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A-l 377 


m. 


CAB TER: 


X would like to call as oia? next 


witness Dr. Clark, 


EEs mBTH OMSK * called as a witness by and on 
behalf cf the plaintiffs, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

BY KR, CARTER: 

Q. Dr, Clark, what is your present occupation? 

A I ail Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
the College of the City of Sew York. 

JUDGE DOBXS: I’Jhat is your name, please? 

THE mrmSBs Fj-sme'ch Clark. 

A ( continued} X s.is the Associate Director of 
the Horths ide Center for Child Development in Meio York 


Q, I think there is no problem about the City 
College, but would you tell us what the Kcrthside Center 
is? 

A The North side Center is the child guidance center, 
if© have a staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers who work with children who have emotional nrotJlass 
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or 'behavior problems which interfere with their adjustment 
in school, in hone, or in the community, and kg try to 
help these children get over their problems so that they 
can become useful and productive members of society. 

Q How long have you been connected with the City 
College? 

A 1 have been connected with the College of the 
City of Hex-i York, Psychology Department, since 194-0, 
but not continuously since 19-40. 1 have been connected 

with the college continuously since 194-2. 

Q. Hex: long have you operated the Horthside Center 
for Child Guidance? 

A Since 1945. 

Q, Will you tell us what your educational back- 

ground is, Dr. Clark? 

A Yes. 1 attended elementary and secondary schools 
in Ilev? York City, A.E. and 15. S. from Howard University in 
Washington, D. C, f a net Fh.D t free the Department of Psy- 
chology, Kev? York University, in if 40. 

h Prior to your present two occupations, would 

you indicate to us what other experiences you have had? 

A Right after tay Masters at Howard, I taught 
psychology there for a year, and then xsent into ColiEsMa 
to got my Ph.D. While working on my ?h.D. at Columbia, 1 


for- the American Youth 


was the Research Psychologist 
Commission that was, at that time, doing a study oil the 
facts of minority status on the personality of Negro 
youth. Also, while I was at Columbia, X v?as on the staff 
of the Carnegie Corporation study of Negro in America, 
which was directed "by Gxmn&v Biyrdal, who was a research 
psychologist up there gethering and interpreting material 
which has to do with racial attitudes ana personality 
as it is affected by racial attitudes , 

After working with Syx-clal studies and completing 
my work, X came domi to Hampton Institute end 2 taught 
there for six months. 

Q In Virginia? 

A In Virginia. X was assistant professor of psy- 
chology In Hampton until 1 went with the Soyerraseirb, In 
fact, I left Hampton because X we it with the Government 
in the Office of War Information, where I had the respon- 
sibility of gathering information and interpreting issfonaa- 
tion haying to do with the problem of the morale of the 
Negro in America during the period of war*. Shis recavlr-ed 
my traveling throughout the country Slaking studies for 
the Government. After the O.H.I. experience, I went- to 
the College of the City of Hew York and. in addition, to 
teaching, I was Research Associate for the American Jewish 
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Congress, where I had the responsibility of training 
Interviewers to sake community surveys of attitudes, and 
also directing one of their studies and Interpreting the 
material for them, and I worked with the American Jewish 
Cosaaitfcee as a consultant on some of their research 
problems. 

Kbst recently, I v;as charged with the 
responsibility of gathering fox* the Fftd-Century Ifhite 
House Conference on Children and Youth all of the published 
material dealing with the effects of prejudice, discrim- 
ination and segregation on the personality of children, 
the children who sr-e the victims of the segregation and 
prejudice s and those who are allegedly the beneficiaries 
of prejudice and segregation. 

This was done , I think, during 1950, for a year 
before the 2&d~Ceat«ry Conference. X was a member of the 
fact finding staff, charged with the specific responsibility 
of preparing a issnuscript which would be used at the 
Conference in those areas of the conferences deliberation 
that dealt with thi3 problem. 
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Q Have you published any texts or articles in the 
field of psychology? 

A fa a, I have# 1 have publishes about SO articles 

Sealing with different phases of psychology, but particular 
ly in the area of personality and the effect^ of social 
situations upon personality and race. 2 hare contributed 
to chapters in, 2 think, three books* One of the meet re- 
cent articles was an article that was published in the 
International Bulletin of Social Science,/ dealing with 
radial prejudices among American rainoritiscj ana another 
more recent article was an. article published in Child Study 
liagazine on how to break our children from prejudice. 

Q Kov/, would you name some of the important profes- 
sional societies to wrioh you belong? 

A The American Psychological Association; the 
Division of Personality and social Psychology — X am a 
fellow of that division; else, the Society for the Pgychelo 
gioaX study of social issues; and 1 an a member of the 
ecien.t3.fi c and honorary society. Sigma Psi. 

Q Doctor Clark, are there any methods which are 

scientifically accurate with which a psychiatrist can teat 

■$Hv 

a orild and determine whether or net an isolated fact Ilk© 
racial segregation has any effect upon his personality grow 


or development? 
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A Yes* there ars a number of methods by whioix a 
psychologist- might test* 

q, Would you ninfi tolling us briefly what the methods 

are? 

A Thera is an interview method in which one .-seeks to 
understand hew a personality reacts to different situations 
by questions. These questions may be rather highly etruo- 
tured ; or formal questions, or they may bo informal or un- 
structured questions. There is the questionnaire method, 
where you have a prepared list of questions* These questions 
are the came questions that are given to everyone whom you 
are interested in* A more precise hind of questionnaire 
method is the test method. Thors are certain p encil-and -paper 
personality tests which have some use in this field* 

X think the most promising methods, which are being more 
ana sore used for this, are what are called projective meth- 
ods * These are met beds which have tho advantage of eliciting 
certain responses from your sub jest which ordinarily you 
would not get in those oases in which you are dealing with 
the kinds of problems, or the kinds of ideas, or the kinds of 
attitudes which the individual Eight not want to deal with 
directly. He sight not want to consciously and clearly ex- 
press in an interview, or in a situation in. which it is clear- 
ly understood what the psychologist is after. A good example 
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of this projective method would be an ink blot, which is 
where a person 1 g shown ah ink blot and the psychologist 
asks him what ha seas. This seems to Mm pretty silly, but 
in Ms attempt to structure, in his attempt to make some- 
thing out of an ink blot, the psychologist assume© that he 
is really giving a part of himself he is telling you some- 
thing that he feels, because it is really net in the irk 
blot <, 


Another example would be photographs, pictures of a 
situation where you ask the person to tell you about this 
situation, tell you what he seas, what is happening in the 
picture. This has beer, pretty widely used among psycholo- 
gists on the assumption that what each individual Is telling 
you is in some way — in some complex way he is telling you 
something about himself, and in the hands of a trained ex- 
ami her, in the hands of a, person skilful in interpreting 
tile meaning of these results, you can get the kinds of pic- 
tures of personality in these delicate, complex areas by 
using these methods which you ordinarily could not got from 
a simple questionnaire or simple interview. 

As far as children are concerned, you have appropriate 
modifications of projections* You present children with 
doll a, or with toys, or with pictures that are appropriate 
to their ago level, and you ask the child to play with the 
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Soil, or to tell you about this picture, op to make a stozy, 
and this is the hind of method which my wife and 2 have used 
in our research on this problem. We have developed and used 
extensively a method of dolls, wherein we present to otir 
children more Soils than are absolutely identical in every 
respect except skin color. These dolls came from the same 
mold, only they were treated differently in terras of the 
color that was placed upon their skin. We ask these chil- 


dren certain questions about these dolls, t'tow we ask them 
questions which help us to determine whether the child lias 
any knowledge about, the relationship between skin color, 
and white and colored, or Megro „ Then we ask them questions 
such as, “Which doll do you like best? Which doll is a nice 

t 

doll? Which doll is a nice color? u And the final question 
that we ask cur children in tills kind of research is, "Whieh 
doll ie like you? R V/ ell , on the face of it, this seems to 
be a kind of situation in which, a child was just reacting 
to dolls. Actually, the results which we get are nmcli more 
fundamental, more profound, in telling uo not only how this 
ohild reacts to himself but how fes reacts to himself in 
terms of the personal problem of the factor of race. 

Thee© are the methods and appropriate modifications of 
these methods are the methods which colleges have developed 
and have used for dealing with the complex, intricate problems 
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of personality In society, personality in race, personality 
in guilt, ana other problems of this anti that sort . 

BY JUDGE HITCHES OR: 

Q Doctor, may I ask you a question? Did you ever 
vary the test by having one doll, say, scarlet, ana the other 
one green? 

A No* That has occurred to us. Your Honor* Many 


p has os of this problem Co require some details and specific 
information , and it has occurred to us, as a consequence of 
our observation of how the children react to still another 
method, a coloring method. Wo present then with a picture 
of a boy or a girl and ne say to the child — If it is a lit- 
tle boy, we point to the picture of the little boy and we 
say, "This is little Johnnie; this is you.' Color him the 
way you are, 8 and we sometimes find a very fascinating re- 
sult . 


n 


What number of colors do you provide him with? 

A We provide him with 24 colors from a bos of Crayola 


crayons (v?e use that as standard) 
ties of colors from white to black 
randomly before the child. Before 


in which there are varlo- 
, and they are spread out 
we do that, we ask him 


If he knows the relationship between objects and color. We 
ask him to color an apple, for examp2.e, we ask bin to color 
a leaf, we ask him to color an orange, and a mouse, and only 
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after the child So© a those successfully , we cay to him* n Ko\v f , 
color yourself * K And your question reminds me of this 
kind of result : Sometimes we find that some children are so 
disturbed about tho problem of their own skin color that 
they will take a bi sorro , completely inappropriate color and 
color themselves — a color like Vermillion: sometimes they 
will just g cribble it* 

So, we wondered whether it could not be for future re- 
search to go into title whole question ~*= bizarre. or com- 
pletely inappropriate skin colors of dolls — to eee whether 
or not this might not give us even mors fascinating results 
oil children f e reactions to race as indicated by skin color. 

Q You find sons children, 1 presume, who are color- 
blind? 

A I found or.e. in south Carolina. H© did not know 
he was color-blind before this day, but he was oo rap let sly 
color-blind. 

BY HR. CARTER: 

Q, Dr. Clark, you have employed these methods in vary- 
ing degrees, have you not? 

A x ha** y c 


Q 


A 


Personally? 

Personally. 

As a result of employing them, have you been able- 
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to reach any conclusions which you consider valid on the ef- 

. . 1 
\ ^ 

feofc of racial segregation on the personality o\ the individ- 
ual Negro child, 'Particularly? 

A. Yes, 1 have been Able to reach a conclusion on the 
effects on the Hegro child through the use of these methods, 

Q Would you describe what conclusions you have 
reached? 

A I have come to the conclusion that prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and segregation in general, each has a basic 
corroding and distorting effect upon the personality of the 
Negro child who is a victim of these. This is true of Negro 
children In general. It- cannot be said to be true of any 
specific Negro child, but in our research we found that the 
majority of the Negro children gave evidence of a basic 
distortion of the personality related to race and racial 
status. Now the existence of this distortion is damage to 
their self- esteem, and X would like to illustrate this by 
an actual situation which arises among some of those chil- 
dren » 

In. ashing the children about these dolls — I will re- 
peat the questions I ash thorn, because I think it is •* o «£* a w ed 
to how they betray v/hat happens to their concepts of them- 
selves. The first liing that vie want to knew of each child 
is whstlisr that child has a clear concept of tho meaning of 
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whits and the meaning of colored, you eeo, as thee© are 
fiooially defined, so wc ask bin, “Show mo the white doll c 
Show me the Negro doll.* Then we say to this child, — we 
want to find Ctrl; what his feeling about these dolls an© — 
eo w© ash the child, “Which one is a nice doll?" And the 
ohlld picks ono, which one he should like to play with, et 
cetera. Y/ell, two -thirds or morG of the Negro children only 
take the white doll and reject the brown doll (and these 
dolls are identical in every other respect except color) { 
but they give spontaneous eselsaatlone of why, and when you 
categorise these explanations, they are a reflector of the 
existing stereotypes about Negroes. Those children, in their 
way, say, R Brown doll dirty. He is going to fight. 51 Or, 
n He is bad.” oh things of that sort, and after getting these 
spontaneous expressions from these children which clearly 
indicate rejection of the brown doll by virtue of the bx*-cwn~ 
ness. I ask the final question: “Show me which one is like 
yctu. !! I report this always with a great deal of feeling of 
guilt , myself, because a great many of th© children react 
as if X were the devil in hell, myaelf, when X aok this 
final question. Seme of them break down and leave the test- 
ing station; they cry. Particularly is this true of cMl- 
dren in the north. It is as if X had tricked them. V/e 
were all friendly before, they were expressing very freely 
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the it 1 spontaneous reaction, and then I put them on the spot 
by ashing then to make an identification. Tbs explosion. 


or the emotional reaction, I as a psyohologist, and ay col- 
leagues agree with too, interpret as the degree to which tills 


method clinches or puts its finger upon the flagrant damage 
to the ee-If-esteem, the self -respect of the Negro child . 

The fascinating thing, the thing which we did not ex- 
pect, was the getting of evidence that this damage began as 
Gariy as it did. In my work with the American Youth Corns! s- 
cion, X had already had evidence that thor-o was the danger 
in adolescence. This was the first time ws had evidence 


that it could begin as early as four or five and, the more 
sensitive and intelligent the child, the earlier it began. 
Not all Negroes react to tills damage to their self— esteem in 
precisely the same way. A number of factors influence how 
the particular child would react — the security he has in 


his home 

to will oh 


ha; 


lie 


: been pointed out, 
belongs; the eauca 


particularly the 
t.ional level of hi 


social class 
s parents; 


the economic level of his parents. The one thing that all 
Negro oMldren have in common, te waver, is that they react 
to this fundamental ego damage in some way. 


BY JUDGE DOBIE: 


Q, r ay 7. aeh you how you relate that to segregation. 


which is really our problem'? 
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A ^5si« An escisi nation of t-hs literature reflects, 

I think, quite olearly that segregation lo the crystalliza- 
tion of prejudice* Segregation is prejudice concretised in. 
the society, and in my work with Negro youth and in my Inter- 
viewing then, i find that this 13 the way they interpret it: 
Segregation is a mist, like a wall, which society erects, 
of stone end steel — psychological stone and steel — con- 
stantly telling them that they are inferior and constantly 
telling them that- they cannot escape prejudice* Prejudice 
is something Snsido people* Segregation is the objective 
expression of what these people have inside* I mean. I could 
be sitting beside a prejudiced person and Ms prejudice would 
not liars me until he starts erprecslng ills prejudice by 
attempting to damage me, and I think that the relationship 
between prejudice and segregation Is more clearly perceivable 
that way. 

Q. DIG you ever conduct any experiments with wh Its 
children In picking Soils'? I have done some graduate work 
in psychology, but X am not an expert in that field, and 2 
am certainly not in the field of colic — I will limit it 
now to a toy — but I have known of oases where little whit© 
girls were desperately fond of little black Sells . Does 
that li&ve psychological cign5.fi oance? You have heard of 
tisit , haven* t you? 
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A Yes. 1 have ks&r& of that. In fact, I had a student 
at the college t a white girl, who wrote a biography on so in 
a course in child psychology, in which Jj©s? ; © taopsr was the 
esaory that when she was about t o&r years old she had a doll 
that was whit e - and -black . One side was whits, and. the dress 
©ame down and covered the black side, and when she turned 


it over t ho dress covered the white side, and she recalled 

that she lilted the blade side better, and she used to play 

with it all the time, and she played with it for a year or 

so, until an aunt esse and thought this was wrong, and litres 4 - 

ally I took it away from here and told her she was a big 

girl nOw and had to get away from this. That was on© of 

tlie most disturbing things that ever happened to bar. And 

< 

I have heard of other things of that sort* 

BY HR. CARTER: 

.0, Dr. Clark, you have described injuries which you 
say occur as a result of segregation and discrimination. 

In what way is this segregation practised in the field of 
education — in what way dess it interfere, if at all, with 
the learning process that the child is subjected to? 

A I think it does. In order to spell out as clearly 
as I can Jkdvt it does, 1 will have to tell you the ways in 
which human beings react when their self-esteem is basically 
damaged, when they are forced to feel inferior by a society 
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which continuously tells them that they are inferior* As 
I start 0-3 to say. some human beings may react by withdraw- 
ing, beoondLng submissive, seeding to avcS.fi as many contacts 
with tills punishing society as it is possible for them to 
avoid. Others may react aggressively, become rebellious, 
anfi try to fight bach against the society that is trying to 
tell them they are almost substandard human beings, some- 
times it tabes the form of anti-social activity — aggressive- 
nose — and some social scientists believe this is one of 
the nays c-f explaining the high delinquency among youngsters 
and children of a minority group* Others may fight bash, 
some constructively, by seeking to prove that they are not 
as inferior as people say. These sssras to be in the minority. 
Others may react by hating themselves — listing not only 
their per seen tore but. rating their fellow- victim, which is 

•i . \ 

the concept of self -hatred which Dr. Cheitn mentioned. Stf 11 
others react by becoming excessively hypersensitive about 
racial matters. Practically everything becomes racial and 
they seem preoccupied with the racial problem. 

1 think- when you see these specific areas in which 
people react to funasra en t&X damage to their gelf-osteem, you 
can then see how any situation which constantly reminds tbs 
person of his racial inferiority would be a situation in 
which ha could not generally profit* 
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Segregates schools is suoh a situation. It is a 
situation which is constantly burning into that person 'a 
mini? the fact- that he is supposed to be inferior. He has 
to waste tine and energy and, whether ho wants to or not, ho 
naturally must expend tine fighting against being told that 
he is inferior. The very preoccupation with race takes away 
time that could be more constructively used in the pureuit 
of the educational process. 


It is for that reason that I would answer your 
question that a segregated school, or a segregated situation, 
interferes with the full development of a pei’son. 

0, You have described methods of determining the ef- 
fect of prejudice and racial segregation on the individual. 
Let me ash you, have you employed any of these methods with 
respect to any of the minor plaintiffs involved in this 
cas e r ( 

» A fcoj I have. 

Q, What method have you employed? 

A The interview method. 

Q, Will you just describe what you did and give us 
a summary of the questions ashed and the conclusions that 
you reached. I think that would be the simpler way to do it.# 

A All right. X ashed that at least ten of the plain- 
tiffs be brought to a station where X could talk to them,. 
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because I wanted to check Shea, myself , their personality, 
their motivation, and to see whether it checked with other 
material which X had. 

BIT JUDGE D03XE: 

c-i Bo X understand that this is ten of the pupils of 
the L'oton High School 4 ? 

A That is right. 2 wanted to talk with them. The 
purpose of this was because I wanted to gee for myself how 
these youngsters saw the situation. 2 felt that a person ? s 
reaction to a situation was determined by how that person 
saw the situation, without regard to how the situation ac- 
tually is, and for this reason X wanted to talk with them. 

X therefore Interviewed fourteen of them yesterday, and 2 
asked the following questions — 

Bi r VR. GARTER: 

Q, How did you choose thsffi? 

A X asked that they not bo chosen, as such, but which- 

ever youngsters were? available who were plaintiffs bo made 

available to ms in a private situation for an interview. 

BY JUDGE DOBIE! 


Q. 


In other words, you did not choose children that 
were supposed to be especially neurotic, or especially hurt 
by racial prejudice, or anything* like that? 

A Ho • 
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Q Sou just chose plaintiffs? 

A ^ chose them at random. 

1 used the following questions and gave the children 
full opportunity to structure It any xvay they wanted to. I 
asked then their name and their age and X was interested 
that none of them asked me my name or my ago. The first 
question X asked was 4 !, Just tell me about your school.” Now 
5 in a normal educational situation a question like that could 
elicit a wide variety of responses. The results which were 
obtained from that question of the fourteen youngsters were 
as follows: 

JUDGE DOBIE: T hat. certainly would bo the truth if 
you were absolutely objective, because you know and I 
know that there are a great many different kinds of 
schools. 

THE WITNESS: That is right. 

This vtaa the first question 2 asked the youngsters, 
after their name, age, and what-not: ^JUst tell me about 
your school.” 

In every single case, the question was responded to by 
something negative. For example, ten of the fourteen con- 
tinuously said something which indicated inadequate heat. 




Eight of the fourteen spontaneously said, n It leaks.” 'Fight 
of them spontaneously mentioned the completely inadequate 
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auditorium* Four of tlisrn mentioned the difficulties In 
going from building to building during cold weather. Two 
of them ascribed their colds to such difficulties and two 
of them ascribed sinus troubles to &Aoh difficulties. 
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BY JUDGE HUTCHESON: 

Q Were these examinations a 
strike 3 or before? 

A You are quite right* your 
Is sn important factor in explaining 


fter the sc—called 


Honor t and X think that 
a number of things 


which emerged here. 

The thing that seemed very significant to me. 
though, was that these children reacted to school as s 
symbol of the negative. It was to them a symbol of some 


stigma, as the subsequent results will indicate . 

After giving the® an opportunity, freely, to 
express their feeling— by the way, 1 want to qualify my 
first statement. There were three of the youngs steru who 
esid, spontaneously, after giving all of the negatives, 
they said., "But tfo have pretty good teachers.” Three of 
them said that oa their own hook. 

The next question X asked them was— and Z asked 

it in precisely this form: ”Wkafc about the white school?” 
The significant results here, it would sees? to me* is that 
there are two cf significance— not one of these children 
seemed to have thought of the possibility that the white 


school could have something wrong with it. Not one negative 
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thing was esici or even thought about the white school. 

I think this highlights what might very vrell be a very 
significant consequence of segregation, The setting up of 
barriers which lead to completely distorted concepts of 
reality, or may not be distorted but from the point of view 
of these children, to thea the reality must have been that 
the white school was either all quite Important or If there 
were any negatives,, they had no tray of knowing it; and that 
latter interpretation say be indicated by the fact that 9 of 
the seemed surprised that I would even ask them about 

the white school. 

They reacted by this: K X have never been Inside 
of the white school.” as if to say, "How do you. expect 
to know?” And some of them even seemed as if they thought 
it was a foolish question that X would be asking them, 
obviously Kegr-o youngsters, to toll me something about the 
white school. 

I had to press some of them to say, n I have never 
been inside.” By the way, one youngster said he had been 
inside and he had been in. the shop once, and he seemed a 
little proud of that. X had tc press them: H I knew you 
haven't been Inside, but what have you heard about the white 

school?” And the majority of them even refused to tell me 
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anything that they had heard. 3 of them said* "Well, I 
heard people say that it is better. 51 But most of them 
continued to say,, "Well, I think it is better.” One 
insisted , 51 2 don’t know anything about it and 1 haven’t heard 
anything about it." as if to say* "Look* let's get on another 
subject. I don’t want to dilly-dally too long on this." 

The third question was the question which ©any 
of them would have thought was silly 5 and, again s it was 
deliberately formed to give the youngsters as ssuoh freedom 
to make their own answers as possible. I said t-o them; 

"Why is that?” Some of them did net understand what I mean 
when 2 said, "Why is that?" After- they had given an 
indication that they really did not understand* I made It 
clearer to fchetnj I said* "Why is the white school better?" 

The significant response here, or the significant 
result here, as 1 see it, is that 8 of these youngsters, 
even when pushed , refused to sake any statement about this, 
except saying, "I don’t know"; "I don't know." One of tfcea 
said, "Well, they are Just better, that is all." Two 
said, "Because of segregation." 

And then we have a long list of responses which 
overlap is some of theta, such as, *The superintendent 
doesn't care about cur school"-® one child mentioned that. 
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One mentioned that he didrP t think it vias right that it he 
better. One ascribed It to the Eagre people* 3 inactivity. 
One said that the white school was better because the negro 
people were too apathetic and they <3o not cooperate. 
of them mentioned that R ther wanted to keep us inferior. 


i US 

infer 

fit 

• 

& 

O 

VH 

-hat 

he though that 

ight 

that 



present schools sere good enough for Negroes . 

A fourth question is the question: n What can be 
dene about it?” i'hese yeimgst ere tended to answer tills in 
t ex-ms of a flat state rent which sight not have any psychology 
eal searing at all-- a concrete statement: n Wo $is& need s 

pev o» V* /% ^ "j *>' » y* % "7 13 r - 4 77 «V s Lrsf “? FSC* ✓\VT, 0 > v** A " Vi k* on' 

4aV W *«w* i *W •>» ^ #a> - w* M4W» Cl *v> «!• t •*-* W * # -fc>V W'^^* V w*. VAdV •& X-r K 

tiiidl v- G^VvlOvja iw« C> tJ vGiiiCi Oil tj they seesed to feel if it is any- 
thing done about it. it would have to be done by the efforts 
of the Negro people themselves. 

For esTJnpXe, when I asked them: f1 Po you think 
that things will i strove? D& you think you Hill have a 
better school?” 4 of them seid* ”Yos> if wo continue to 
try harder, if t?e continue to fight.” 
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together. ;s and said* "and let people knov that we are 
serious.” 6 pointed out, "if we continue to work with the 
MACP, things will get better.” 

The total here is more than 14 because some 
youngsters mentioned two things. One, for example, said 
that "The whites will change and help us to get a new school 
if they see that we really mean it, that we want one.” 

One pointed out, "if Negroes continue to fight harder." And 
one felt that hope was to be found in the enlightenment of 
his parents. 


The last two questions 1 asked were questions 
which I framed to give sse results, which would tell me sose« 
- thing about hew these youngsters saw these elves as part of, 
or independent of, the school fight, as such. And I Just 


asked them two questions of this sort: "tfhat do you think of 
white people?” That was the first question. The second 
question was: M Khat do you. think of colored people.” 


The most frequent response to the question of 
"What do you think of white people?" wast "They want to 
keen us inferior.” One youngster specified that by saying, 
"They want to continue to act toward us as if we were slaves. fI 

Very closely related to that, from 3 youngsters. 


"They think they are better-—" 
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BY JtlDC*E DOB IS: 

Q Did any of them answer a question of that kind 
as to qualities of white people, without reference to their 
relationship to the colored? 

A T*'o youngsters might fall in that category, 
your Honor, by saying, n Some are good snd so me are. tad, 5 ’ ” J 
suppose they are like other people,” something of that sort. 
One youngster caid*~~ 

Q, A pretty safe generalisation on the part of that 
youngster «. 

A Yea, sir. One youngster said, B As a whole, they 
are all right, I guess. w He qualified it by *1 guess.” I 
interpreted it as being sort of an evasion, a desire not to 

I 

commit himself. 

One youngster gave a very interesting response; 
to tell you the truth, 1 can't put it into words.” 

And I said to him, ”&hat do you mean, you can't put it into 
words?” I thought maybe he was thinking something bo 
tremendous or so disturbing, but in probing, I found that he 
really scant that this was an area which he had not been able 
to articulate or verbalise and there was no point in his 
trying to do so now because it would net eoine out right. 

One youngster said, H Well, I think that the 
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white people now days are acting like their forefathers, 
and it s e-ess as if it is very hard for them to change.” 

Here is an interesting response. He said, ”1 
think they should he intelligent enough to know that they 
are treating us wrong.” 


Only one youngster brought in that moral approach 
to his concept of the whites. 

In response to the question: "Mhat do you think 
of colored people?” 5 of the youngsters mentioned what 2 


interpret, hut maybe wrongly so, as some kind cf continuation 
of a negative or stereotyped kind of attitude. This £e the 
highest Rusher of children found £e a particular item. They 
said, "Colored people dc-n ? t cooperate, they don’t stick 
together in a fight.” I thought that 'was interesting la the 
light of the fact that these youngsters were part of a 
community movement. But it seemed as if they continued this 
feeling. This might have been balanced, however, by the 
fact that 4 youngsters said: "They could be as good as any- 


body else, if they get a chance.” One said, ”Too many 
gossips . 14 Two said they are just as good as whites. Two 
pointed out that they are trying hard for an education . 
Three pointed cut, 41 -They seen; all right to me.” 


by judge dqbus: 


Q Hone of them interpreted these in terms of sn 
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individual Uegro or individual white person they knew, did 
they? 


A Certainly not in their responses to color-, no. 
They tended to Generalise. And of the 13 cotsaents found in 
their responses-, 6 of them were negative, or could be 
Interpreted as negative. 


BY m, CARTES s 

Q Dr. Cleric, as s result of this examination, do 
you think you are in any position to draw any conclusions as 
to the effect of segregation received as to those It children 
A Yes, I can draw a conclusion which I think the 


results will support. I think that In my contact with these 
youngsters the most pronounced thing that I observed is sn 
exes s s i ve — wha t seemed to be an excessive preoccupation with 
matters of race, racial struggle, and much of it could he 
explained as a consequence of the conflict that they have 
Just been through. But I think we must also beer in mind 


that the conflict itself has to be explained. The strife, 
the kind of experiences which they have had, I believe, set 
up in these youngsters the kind os' orientation, the kind of 
sight toward their school, toward their family, toward their 
society, toward people who look like themselves, toward 

that the most salient thing. 


people who look differently, so 
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the most important thing to them* the structure ef 
practically everything they perceive* is racial. I think 
that these results* not only in themselves, but these results 
seen? in the light of the total content of the literature* 
which deals with this problem* would sees? to rae to support 
the conclusion that probably the most detrimental consequence 
o? segregation is the degree to which it obsesses everybody 
with r-sce— white sncl Degr-o children and adults* churchmen and 
laymen; and 2 think these results* if there is any single 
conclusion 2 would draw from them, would be that conclusion* 
BY J0B3E DOB IS; 

Q Did these children know who you were* or your 
professions?, qualifications and the purposes for which you 
were examining them? 

A I am surprise* your Honor* that no one of them 
asked me* and 1 did not feel that I should have told them. 

I do not know why they did not ask aa* 

Q So fay as you know* the children did not knot? the 
role that you played, that you were e.n expert psychologist 
and the purposes for which, you were asking them these 

questions? 

A So for as I know, that is true, they did not know, 
vfhat they discussed among themselves* X Co not know. 
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am surprised they did not ask that. 

SB. CARTER e We would like to break now, your Honor. 

He have to go to the airport. We would appreciate a break 
now because we have to go the airport and we only have about 
39 minutes. 

I5B. MODES i I have Just one question I would like to ask 
Dr. Che in. It will not take but a moment. 
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Richmond, Virginia* 
February 27, 1952. 

Appearance a as before noted. 

(Tbs Court met pursuant to adjournment.) 

I 

THE C&3RK: Civil Action No. 1533. Are you 

i 

gentlemen ready to proceed? 

MR. HO ORE: Yes* sir. We are ready for cross- 
examination of Dr. Clark. 

MR. CARTER: I have not finished. 

JUDGE D0B1E: You have not finished your examin- 
ation-in-ohlef of Dr. Clark? 

MR. CARTER: No* sir. 

JUDGE DOB IE: All right. 


DR. KENNETH CLARK , resumed the stand in behalf 

of th© plaintiffs and testified further as follows; 

FURTHER DIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. CARTER: 

Q Dr. Clark* I would like to get your opinion, based 
upon your knowledge, on your dlreot experience with the 
problem, and I would like to have your opinion on a igrpo- 
thetlca! question. Asoume that in Parmville, Virginia, a 
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high school;, the Moton High School, is set aside exclusively 
for Negro children, from v/hioh children from all other racial 
groups aro excluded, and assume only the faot that this 
segregation is required by lair, all other faotors being 
equal, -in your opinion, would the Negro child receive edu- 
cational opportunities and advantages equal to those avail- 
able to the child of the other racial group? 

A In my opinion, the Negro child, under those con- 
ditions, would not and could not obtain educational ad- 
vantages equivalent to those received by children of the 
other racial group for the reasons which X have tried to 
point out in my previous testimony, because given the con- 
ditions which you described, given that hind of condition, 
which is concrete! zatrion of prejudice, and given the Negro 
child interpreting this segregation as a badge of inferior- 
ity, as a etigma, given hia knowledge that this segregation 
means that he is being rejected, the results are a funda- 
mental damage to his self-respect, loss of eelf-esteem, 
and anxiety of his own personal worth. Ha becomes confused 
by — What kind of human being is It? Is he not worthy of 
any more respect which the society gives? The school itself 
creates anxieties in this area of his pereonal worth* It 
results in desp-seated feelings of inferiority. It may 
cause some of these children to engage in patterns of with- 
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dr&wal, evasion ox* avoidance, submisalveness; It may cause 
others* or even the same child, to bo at times aggressive -- 
MR. MOORS: May It please Your Honor's* this is 
repetition. He lias gone over that in here* 

JUDOS DOB IS: I thinlc he r^ent into this at least 
thirty times. Can't you abbreviate. Dr. Clark? 1 
think you have made your point Just as olear as crystal 
A (continuing) Well, for those reasons, Mr, Carter, 
I think it would be Impossible for the Negro child to obtain 
under these burdens, equal educational opportunity. 

This situation, of course, affects the white children, 
too, and 2 think — 

EUR. MOORE: May it please Your Honors, we have 
been all over that time after time on yesterday. 

JUDOS DQBIK: I think you oan abbreviate it, Dr. 
Clark. 2 think Mr, Moore is right, We have been in 
this with the witness, 2 think, at least thirty times, 
and l suggest that we do not go ever it more than 
thirty -five times. You have given your reasons and 
you have given them very clearly and very crisply, and 
in no uncertain terms. I suggest that you Just abbre- 
viate this, 

A (Continuing) I think that the fundamental effect 
of the segregation In schools and in the larger society on 
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the white children Is the confusion In moral values, a con- 
fusion that stems from the fact that they are being taught 
In tlie schools the brotherhood of man, they are being taught 
democracy — 

MR. MOORE; I object, again, Sour Honors. W© 
have been over and over the same thing so many times. 

JUDGE DOBIE: We will let him do It very briefly. 

A (Continuing) All right. And I t hi nit that the 
evidence shows that a child whs Is being taught moral values 
In a situation which contradicts these moral values becomes 
confused and conflicted about the meaning, the significance 
of the values and would tend to react to this oonfusiors 
either by cynicism or rejection of moral values, or a funda- 
mental questioning of the integrity of the individuals who 
were at tempting to teach them morality and immorality at 
the same time. 

MR. CARTER; Your witness. 
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CROSS EXMZMTXOH 

3Y SR. MOORE: 

Q Dr. Clark, I would first like to inquire as to 
several questions about yourself. Inhere were you bom? 

A 1 was born in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Q You lived in the Panama Canal Zone until you 
were of what age? 

A Until I w&e, I think, about 4; I am not sure. 

Q, And then where did you live? 

A Vfy parents brought me to Hew York City. 

Q What was the occupation of your parents? 

A Sty father works for the United Fruit Company 
Steamship Lines. He is superintendent of their offices 
in Panama. 

Q. And your mother. 

A My mother is a dressmaker. 

Q How, you lived in Hew York the rest of your life? 

A Yes, except for a year that I spent in the UeBt 

Indies, the period in lay life between 8 and 9. 

Q In view of your reference to Panama, I must 
inquire. If you know — you appear to be of rather light 
color — what percentage, as near as you can tell U3, 
are you white and what percentage some other? 

A I haven* t the slightest idea. Hhat do you 
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mean by "percentage 11 ? 

Q I roe an, ere you half white , or half colored, 
or half Panamanian, or what? 

A I still can't understand you. 

Q You don't understand that (question? 

A Ho. My parents were not bom in Panama. My 
©other and my father are from the West Indies. My father 
was ten in Jamaica and so was my mother. They met in 
Panama and X was the result. 

Q So you are, really, a West Indian? 

& I was not bom in the West Indies; I was born 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Q. But your- father and mother were born in the 
West Indies? 

A My father and mother were bom in the West In- 
dies; yes, sir. 

Q. At what age did you start to school in Hew 
York City? 

A X suppose about 5 or 6. 

Q. Bid you attend the public schools in Hew York 
until you went to college? 

A I attended the public schools in Hew York un- 
til I went to eollege. 

Q. About what proportion of the students in the pub- 
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lie schools where you attended in Hew York — I imagine 
until you were some 17 years ox* age — 

A I was 1 6. 

Q You were rather precocious, apparently. About 
what percentage of the students were white and what per- 
centage colored in those elementary schools that you at- 
tended? 

A In the elementary schools that I attended, I 
would say about 30 per cent, or 35 per cent of the students 
were colored. In the high school that I attended, I would 
say, maybe in a graduating class of about 2>0 or 300 , 
there were about 10 colored. 

Q What percentage of your teachers in those ele- 
mentary schools are white and what percentage colored? 

A I did not have a Negro teacher until I was in 
the 8th grade, 8th or 9th grade. 

Q You never had a Negro teacher until you were in 

the 8th or 9th grade? 

A I was very happy when I had one, but I did not 
have one until I was in the 8th or 9th grade. 

Q Isn*t it true that there are very few Hegro 
teachers in the elementary and high schools in Mew York 
City? 

A At the time I was in those grades that was 


) 
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true, but 2 don 1 t think it is true now* There are very 
many now. 

Q Can you give us an estimate of the percentage 

nor®? 

A X have no idea of the percentage, but I have an 
impression that the number of Negro teachers has increased 
since X was in the elementary and high schools in New 
York City. 

Q Do you know what percentage of the population of 
Stew York City is Negro? 

A I would assume about 10 per cent. 

Q You know there is nothing like 10 per cent of 
the Kegro teachers in the elementary schools in New York, 

A No, X do not. 

Q Do you deny that? 

A X can neither deny nor affirm It, because I 
really don*t know in terms of percentage* 

Q How old are you? 

A I an 37. ». 

Q Mesa, you attended college where? 

A At Howard University in Washington, D. C. 

Q Is that a wholly Negro college? 

A Not wholly, no. 

Q What proportion of Negroes attend Howard Uni- 
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versity? 

A Students? 

Q Yes. 

A I would say about 99 per cent, except during the 

war. 


Q 

lEn't it 
A 
Q 


St is just a rare specimen that is not colored, 
— a rare person? 

When I was there that was true , yes. 

You attended there how many years? 


A All together, I was at Howard as a student for 
five years and I taught there for one year after. 


Q Now, did you ©ms out of Howard with any feeling 
of an Inferior status because you attended Howard as com- 
pared with some other nor h tern university, where you could 
have gone to school with white students? 

A I came out of Howard University a quite differ- 
ent person than the person who went into Howard Univer- 
sity. At Howard University was the first time in ray 
life that I became aware of what it really meant to be 
a Negro in America. At Howard University was the first 
time I was screened out of a restaurant. It was at 
Howard University that I organised a group of my fellow 
students to go down to the Capitol of the United States 
of America, the Capitol Building, in order to see if ve 
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could not get them to treat us like the loyal Americans 

i 

which we felt we were, by Ju3t giving us food in the pub- 
lic restaurant there. 

I must answer your question by saying that my 
g>ing to Howard University, after spending all the first 
part of my life in Hew York City, was an education in raee 
relations which will stay with me for the rest of my life. 

Q You found that in the city of Washington the pub- 
lic school system was a completely segregated system, didn’t 
you? 

A Oh, Washington is quite a segregated place. la 
fact, I think that was part of my education. 

Q How, you did not answer specif ieally ray ques- 
tion as to whether or not you came out of Howard Univer- 
sity with any feeling of inferior status as compared with 
the feeling that you believe you would have had if you 
had attended Cornell University, or Harvard university, 
or some school where you could have gone to school with 
white students. 

A I personally did not come out of Howard Univer- 
sity with a personal feeling of inferiority. I came out 
of Howard University with a very intense feeling of race 
and with a very, I think, decided tendency to be disturbed 
©bout racial problems . I want to Howard University, trying 
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to bs P^ed to be • physician. I tinted to S o into 
the P— ai«l «oM and I *a s an Peady to go „ maM 

school, but the TO3? y experience of being in segregated 
Washington caused Be to change my «hole rocaticnal aspira- 
tions, End x said, “I don't mat to go into nedicteej i 
* ant to so into a field that will give eae some way and 
some knowledge and seme skill to try to help human beings* 
ead i think that is definitely related to the experience 
you ask about, 

Q i-sn c t it true that Seward. University is an out- 

standing spot in this country which makes a great feature 
about the undertaking to instill in the students deep 
consciousness on these race problems and instill in the© 
a spirit of desiring co fight about it? 

A X den T t knose whether that is intentional or not, 
but It seents to me that any sensitive student at Howard* 
with or without Iris teachers* if he is just able to look 
around him* and if he takes his books not as an end but as 
a beginning of the understanding of society* he has to 
come out with a deop consciousness of the faot that there 
are certain things in cur society that could be made better. 

Q A great point Is made of racial relations at 
Howard University? 

A. I think you are right* A great point is neces- 
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sarily made of racial relations because of the nature of 
the university. 

Q Why did you go to Howard rather than to some 
other northern school? 

k A number of factors. When 1 graduated from high 
school I was 16 years old: I had spent all tuy life in Hew 
York City; I was in the throes of adolescent rebellion: I 
felt if I stayed another year in Kew York City.* 2 Just 
wouldn’t go to schools it would have been cheaper for me 
to have gone to a school in Hew York City* but 1 just felt 
feat I could not stay in Hew York City any longer. 

Q What was the trouble? Hew York just couldn’t 
contain you? 

k Ho. 1 guess it is hard to explain an adolescent. 
I told my mother I just had to go to college. 2 felt I 
had to get away from Hew York. 

G> It was just the adolescent rebellion against 
parental authority? 

A I think so. I think, fundamentally, I wanted 
to be on my own and see hot? 1 could function on my own. 

Q This matter of race had nothing to do with it, 

then? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q How much of your lifetime have you ever spent 
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in Virginia, other than the six months that you mentioned 
in ycrur direct examination , when, you said, you taught 
psychology down at Hampton Institute? Is that all? 

A ’Shat is all, aside from trips to Richmond or 
other places on speaking engagements# 

Q You came down to Richmond occasionally on speaking 
engagements ? 

il Or doing some kind of research and investigation. 

Q, h’ere those occasions When you tier© representing 
HMCP? 

A Ho. I have never represented HAAC?. 

C* You don 5 t consider you are here at the instance 
of the MAC?? 

A I might say X am hero offering my services and 
my skill to the HMCP, yes, as an expert, hut I have never 
gone on speaking engagements for the HMCP. 

Q. Ho?? much time would you say in your whole life 
you have spent in Virginia, other than the six months 
that you were down at Hampton, teaching psychology to the 
students at Hampton? 

A A total of six months or cne week, or six months 
cr two weeks — I am not sure. 

Q, Hois such time have you spent in any southern 
State in all your lifetime, except for the few days when 
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you -tiers dom in South Carolina a iet? months ago, testifying 
In the Clarendon, South Carolina, ease? 

A I spent a total of sis years in Washington, 

D. C„ , t;hich I consider the South. 


Grace 
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3Y HR. MOORE: 

Q, How mu oh time have you spent south of Washington 
in any southern state except the six months you spent at 
Hampton Institute and whatever were the few Says you were 
Sown in Charleston in the trial of the Clarendon School 
case? 

A I spent a total of about six to eight weeks in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas — fine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Q, What were you doing there? 

A Research, and visiting my in-laws. 

q About what proportion of the students at Hampton 
were colored? 

A All of them. 

Q, About what proportion of those students came from 
north of the Virginia line? 

A I really don’t know* I think that the majority 
cf the students at Hampton — just judging from the caliber 
of their performance in class and their speech, 2 thought 
the majority of students in Hampton were from the south, 
south of Virginian 

Cl You thought they were? 

A I thought so. 

ci You would bo very surprised to find that the major- 
ity of them were from the north? 
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A I would . 1 told you what 1 used as 1*7 basis for* 

judgment: the speech, accent, or tile way they function. 

Q. Have you really any definite opln5„Qn about it? 

A Ho. ho, X merely answered what you said. 

Q, You referred to a study which you said was direct- 
ed by cno G-unnar Myrdal, in which you participated. Would 
not you just elaborate on that a bit? When was that mads 
and to what extent did you participate in it? 


A The Carnegie Corporation wanted to make an objec- 
tive study of race relations in America. They felt that 
this problem was one in which there was such a great deal 
of emotion, people were emotional for or against, that it 
was important , if they were going to get the objective facts, 
that they find a social scientist of world-wide reputation, 
who was not an American, to direct the study. So they im- 
ported from Sweden, X think it was around 1938 when they 
first brought him here, a Swedish economist and social 
scientist by the name of Gunnar Myrdal to direct this study. 
Dr. I.'yrdal personally, and with the help of a few of his 
trusted associate a — 

Q, Hot? many? 


A How many what? 

0, Trusted associates. They were all trusted; how 
many were associates? 

Xr. the beginning, 


A 


he chose his 3taff with the ad- 
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vice of, I presume, two or throe associates. As a result 
of that study, which continued for about two years, two 
or three years, and culminated in the book that is con- 
sidered by all authorities and all students of sociology 
in this country the outstanding classic in American race 
relations, the book called, "The American Dilemma* {! 

My responsibility on that study was to review all of 
the psychological material, dealing first with racial dif- 
ferences. On that, I worked very closely with Professor 
Otto Kleinfesrg, of Columbia University, and to read, review 
and summarize all of the material having to do with racial 
attitudes and reactions of individuals, as studied by the 
psychologists as to race. 1 worked on that project for be- 
tween 18 months and two years. 

Q, What I am trying to get at is did you write any 
of the book? 

A No. I summarized all of erial dealing 

with the section x just told you, and Professor Kleinberg 
wrote the portion that was published, not in 0 The American 
Dilemma, n because that study was so extensive there wc-r© 
a number of different volumes. There was a book called, 
"The Characteristics of the American Negro. { * 

Q That is another set of books? 


A 


No; it is part of the same series, but the public 
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Only knows "The American Dilemma”; they So not know the other 
volumes which were part of the study and which were the 
source of materials from which. "The American Dilemma" was 
written. 

Q, What X am trying to get at is very simple, really. 
To what extent aid you write a single word that is in the 
hook? 

A Oh, the characteristics of the American Negro, 
that is where my material appeared. 

Q, I am not talking about material; I am talking about 
the words on the printed page — 

A Of «T'he American Dilemma”? 

Q, Yes. 

A Ho. X did not write that. That was written by 
Ivlyrdal and hie associates on the basis of the material gath- 
ered by the staff. 

Q You referred also to some work you had done for 
the American Jewish Congress which, I believe, Hr. Cheini 
also works for? 

A Yes; X was there before Dr. Chelm. 

Q, Here you there before him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That was just some general research work, as I 


understand it? 
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A Yes. 

Q. Who called tills Mid-Century White House Conference 
for Children and Youth., that you referred to that you had 
collected some material fort 

A The President of the United States. 

Q Do you fcncw who else v/as sponsoring that? 

A It was under the specific sponsor- ship of tlio 
Federal Security Agency and the Children's Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Q, May we pass on from those matters and come to 
another subject. You referred to several methods you had 
some familiarity with in testing those reactions on children 
from separation in schools, and so forth, You mentioned the 
in teleview method, the questionnaire method, which you called. 
the pencil-and-papor method — 

A Testing. 

Q, — and the projected method. In the South Carolina 
case, you presented evidence relating to your doll method, 
did you not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Why did you not present evidence hors specifically 
relating to Prince Edward County children by use of the 
doll method? 

A Because the children with whom I had contact here 
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older ohildren. The doll method lias "been found to be use- 
ful and sensitive almost exclusively for the use of children 
between the ages of four and eight. We have not had enough 
material — we have not tested enough children above that 
age to use that method with confidence. Remember, I said, 
we use the method that seems appropriate to the age of the 

T 

child. 

I personally feel that we should do soma work with the 
dolls on older children, and I started to do some not so 
long ago. But I did not feel confident In using that method 
with children of these ages. 

Q. You did not us© the interview method, for i no tense, 
in ths Cl are noon County case? 

A Oh, yes, I did. 

C'i You did? 

A Yes. 

Q You used a combination of the two? 

A I used the interview method with the older children', 
in South Carolina and the doll method exclusively with the 
younger children in South Carolina. 

Q, Have you ever been in Prince Edward County, Vir- 
ginia? 

A No, I have not. 


BY JUDG-E DOBIE: 


Kenneth Glar& - Cross 


Ag 




Q. Where did you examine theso ohildron? 

A In Richmond. 

IvTR. MOORE: I was coming right; to that, Your 

Honor. I am going into all of that detail right now. 

BY MR. MOORE: 

Q, I understood from your testimony, yesterday, that 
you had of these plaintiffs, and there aro about 100 
plaintiffs, I believe, included In this oaso out of some 
463 students in the high school? 

A Yes. 

Q, Were all of those that you interviewed high school 
students? 

A All of them high school students at Robert R. 

Moton High School. 

0, Who brought those children over to Richmond? You 
said you interviewed then day before yesterday? 

A That is right, 

Q That was Monday of this week? 

A Yes, air® 

Q, The first day ofth&e court trial? 

A Right. 

Q, Right in tile midst of the trial? 

A No, it was not in the midst of this trial. 

Q 


When was it? 


A 


It was Monday morning. 


around 


— I used from about 


el gilt -thirty to twelve-thirty* 

Q, You did not attend tile trial in the morning ses- 
sion? 

A No. 

Q From about eight-thirty to twelve-thirty , about 
four hours? 


A Four* to five hours. I would say. 

Q, Where lie ps the interviews had? 

A The interviews were held in the library of the 


firm of — 

Q, Mr. Hill 5 s firm? 

Hill, Martin and Robinson. 

Who brought the children over? 

Mr. — I don't know whether he brought them over,. 


A 

Q 

A 


but he was the person whom I told X would like to see those* 


children j Mr. Banks. 

Q, Who is Mr* Eanlcs? ■; 

A Mr. Banks is the executive director of the HAAGP 
for the state of Virginia* I think. 

Q Yea. he is executive director of the HAAG? for the 
State of Virginia. You understood that he brought them over 
from Famvtlle and Prince Edward County? 

1 do not understand that he brought them ©verj I 


A 
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think It would b© tsars accurate to say that he arranged for 
them to be here. 

q Do you know whether Us brought them over or not? 

A No, I don 1 t know that ho brought them over* 

q Do you know what lie said to the children before 

you saw them? 

A No. I to 3_d him -- - I told him, Sunday — in fact, 
there was some question whether I c-ould go out to Farw.ville 
with him Sunday, but it seemed as if it would be mors con- 
venient if they were to corns here. 2 told hla s Sunday, that 
2 would ilk© a representative sample. By “representative, « 

X mean some of the children of the Ho ton High School who 
were among the plaintiff©* 

He said, “How many do you want to see? n 

X said, “V/ell* I would like to see between 10 and IS* 
Gould you arrange that?' 5 

And he said, B -'Tes, X think X can, because many of them 

• are coming in * 0 

I said, 14 Well, don { t ohoose these In any special way, 
just have 10 or 15 of these youngsters, bays and girls," 

I think I said that* 

Q, He aid the choosing? 

A 1 told him not to choose them but to just find out 

enfioyl 


If it were possible for me to have them 


Q. There wero 4:63, 3? let’s say, roughly, 450, and 
10 were brought over; that is about three per sent. Do 
you know whether the school principal had anything to <$3 
with who should he esnt over? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q, Do you know? 

A If that 1b true, then somebody did not obey sy 


instructions. 


Q, You do not know what was said in all of that ride 
from Farmrille over to Richmond; that is about a two- hour 
rid©, is it not? 


A 


I don’t know that hr. 


Banks was with them sn that 


ride, you see. 


q Somebody was with them on that ride. You do not 
know what was discussed on the rids, do you? 

A I certainly do not, beo&use I do not know cf any 
of the circumstances about their transportion from Farmville 
to Richmond, you see. I was just concerned with the fact 
that they would be in Richmond. 

Q How many boys and how many girls were in this 14? 

A I can give you the exact figures* 

Q, Will you get them? 

A Sure. 

Q Let us just get the names arid ages and whether they 
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are boys or girls* 

JtIDG-S DQ8XE: Do you tiling the names are necessary? 
LIE. I5Q0R3; Well, that is all right. Just the 
ages ana whether they are boys or girl a. 

BY MR. MOORE: 

Q (Continuing) All of them were plaintiffs In this 

case? 

A I presume so. In fact, I ashed for plaintiffs. 

Q, Yes, that is right . A plaintiff means a fellow 
who is co. "plaining? 

A Yes, air. 

Q. All right, just give us the Information I requested. 

A Flue hoys. 

Q, Five hoys? 

A Flu© hoys and five girlc. 

Cj Let us get the ages, 

A The ages c-f the boys ■— 

Q, If you have the grades, that would help* 

A 1 have the grades, too. Boy 1, age IS, llth grade. 

Boy 2, ago 17, llth grad©. 




<3 t 3 


Boy 3, age IS, 12th grade. 
Boy 4 . age 18. 12th grade. 

I am eorry, there were four boys 


Clark 


Cl'OES 


Oj 


$ 

Kow* le t us ge 

t the girls and 

their ages and 

grades. 




A 

mmsm 

AGE 

. G5AJ52 


i 

15 

rath 


2 

17 

nth 


3 

J-:5| 

10 th 


4 

17 

10 th 



17 

11 th 


6 

15 

10 th 


*y 

*• 

15 

11 th 


8 

17 

ISth 


Ci 

13 

9th 


10 

2.8 

12 th 

Q. 

80 ;,- there were 

10 girls and & 

toys . 


How* it is pro 

tty clear after 

you have read 

your list 

of those ages i 

rahy you did not 

use- the doll 


testa isn't it? 

A Yes, Yhst is what I told you. 


EY JUBSE DOBIE: 

Q Ds?„ Clerk* I think I might alios? tea this a little 
tit fey Just asking you one short question. You h&d noth- 
ing to do with selecting the particular 1 children? 

A nothing at all. 

Q Or as to the coach ing of thcs y 


or the directions 


Cls. 


tt£\i 


Cross 


as to what they were to £'ay or do before they were brought 
to you? 

k That is right. In fact, I made it clear that 
they were not to be selected for any particular reason. 

BY m. mOOREi 

Q, You dicin' t come along with them and you have no 
idea what they were told on the way? 

A I certainly did not* but if they were told any- 
thing cn the way, that would be a very serious breach of 
my desires. 

Q. I will just ash you, cn wha t I will call a 
sort of man-to-man basis * can you ieaaglfle a. subject that 
was eiere discussed in the families of those 14 children 
during the last recent months than that strike ©r this 
law suit? 

A I will certainly answer you* cn a ssm-to-man 
basis* I cannot. 

Q, That was probably the hot subject of discussion 
at every breakfast table and every supper table. 

& There is no question about that. I think you 
are quite right 0 

Q They had heard day by day of the alleged differ- 
ences ia the two schools hadn 5 1 they? Dca*t you realize 


that is so? 


Clari: - Quests 


A Oh, surely. I would concede to you that this 
is something which these children apparently had been 
discussing over and over and over again. As X used the 
word yesterday, they v;ere obsessed with it* 

Q If you start cut and try to find a souse, you 
probably can find it, can't you? 

A You certainly can. 

BY JQQBGE EUYCHBSO!!; 

$ Up. Clark, did you over conduct a similar study 
a&ong mite high school children? 

A Ho, X have not conducted a study similar to this 
as-oug shite high school children. I have conducted studies 
of racial attitudes &M the pattern of racial feelings 
among whit© college students, but not white high school 
students. 

BY HR. MOORE: 

Q Let sa ask you a question in connection with 
Judgs EutehGS©n f s question. Weren r t you asked in the 
South Carolina case whether or not there had been any 
study 02 your doll test among the white students, and 
didn f t you say that one student had made such a study 
but that you did not really have the information available 
that test? 


That is quite true 


Q Have you gotten that Infcrsaatioa since thes? 

A Ho. In fact;# I as 4 vei 4 y disturbed about that# 
because my tsife and X aT.de available to this student# tho 
iea 3 getting lie;? Masters at Columbia University, all of ous? 
materials for the specific purpose of "using our ssethods 
on white students, As far as S I2201?, she did the study 
- — she had the facilities available for doing the study — 
tut y,b have not gotten the results, and this is one of 
$sasy students sshoa ise have helped, or tried to help# tilth- 
cut getting reports of wh&t happened. 

Q Xsa*t it tr-isS- that you have ssde these so-called 
tests# os? whatever is© assy describe them to be, in different 
parts of the country? For instance, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts , and in Seor-gia? 

A I don't believe in Georgia- but in Arkansas. 

Q Didn't you testify In the South Carolina ease 

that you had siado tests like this in Georgia.? 

A 1 * don't rensember -- in a Ba&bey of different 

parts of the country. 

Q Asyssa y, that is not go Isagjortsst, Isn't it true 

‘that you found the sssas reaction of colored children in the 
yet? England area in response to ycur doll tests that you 
did in South Carolina ana these other places? 


It la true that I found similar 5 ?eaetloiis aiaoag 
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the children in Hew England that X found saong the children 
in the South — in South Cai?oliaa. It la not teue that 1 
fo sand the suss reactions. 

o Bid you not Eds^it on one oce&slon in your testi- 
mony that the reactions among certain of the northern 
children tm?e more acute in Ses? York than they were in 
other parts of the country? 


A 


Here acute is. teriss of event exasessio&s of 


emotions among the children in Khs Shglsad than arsons the 
children in the deep Serath — you are quite right. As X 
pointed out yesterday, some children sort of hsd an emotisnali 
explosion and loft the rcoii in tears, let ore of these 
children teas frost the South; these vare children In the 
Msrth . 

by m&& mTGimOih 

Q Is it a fact • — c? can you sas-vor this question 
— that there Is usually errors adolescent pupils In either 

a public school or a preparatory school, a tenfieisey to 
ecssplain of school conditions generally? Are you pre- 
pared to say vhsther that Is true 

A four Honor, I am not prepared to isak® any 
definite answer to that, nc> under? conditions v?hors X 
could have hold the race factor constant. I have never 
studied students' reaction:: to their school independent 
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of the factor of race. X think* to be competent to answer 
that question* I would have to have comparable data from 
adolescents in a situation in which race is not particu- 
larly pertinent. 

Q Have you ever seen a boy in a boarding school 
who was satisfied with the food? 

ii Ho. You are quite right. 

BY HR, M0C3E: 

Q Doctor, did you interview these 14 students — 

2 started to call them children* they den 5 t seem to be 
children in many instances — one by one? 

A One by one, alone. 

» 

Q, -That means you had* let us say* four hours. 

You had about a 15-rninute interval with esc h one? 

A t will say a 13- or 20-minute interval. 

Q Were these questions that you listed yesterday 

all the questions that you presented to these students? 

A Thors were two questions which were a repeti- 
tion of two which I asked before* and 1 wanted to cheek 
on theaa* because they seemed to be — necessarily, as 
a common interview practice* you ask in the beginning 
of the interview certain questions — X presume lawyers 
use the same kind of technique, 

Q Weil* we vary all along the line. 


A Yea, sir. You try to pull the information — 
you ask the question in a slightly varied fore and sea 
if you get similar information. That Is sort of check- 
ing cn the validity of you? first infcrmticn. 

I will read you the whole list, so that you will 
see they are exactly the same. I read you all the way 
down through, ”¥hst do you think of colored people?” Bo 
you remember 1 read two questions — "What can he done 
about it?” 

q Yes. 

A And, 5 Bo you think things will get better?” 

Q Yes. 

A These were the two questions that 1 read at the- 
end — what to do to make tilings better — what do you 


think will bo done to saake things better. That is the 


same as the other. 


ted, n Bo you think that this will get 


better?” 


Q As I recall it, you had only sis questions. 

A Well, as I said — let E-e see — 

Q We will just play like I am csae of these 18 - 
year-olds. How, you just put on the interview like you 
did it. 

JUDGE BOBIE: K Hak© se a child again.” 

M. KOORE: I would like to be- a child agate. 


S3 a 2 ?k - Gross 


kk-0 

SH. CLARK: "Your name, please.” 

MS. HOORE: n Justin lioore . B 

m, CLARE: "Hoc.? old ere you, Justin?” 

MR. ECOHE: B X -fill play like X aa 13.” 

EE. GLARE: a What grade ape you.inj” 

SR. MOORE: S X will be is the 10th grade.” 1 
have teen a little slot? . 

DR. CLARE: "Shat school do you go to?” 

MR, MOORE: e .t go to the Mo ton School. ° 

DR. OMSK: K What does your mother do?” 

MS, MOOSE: ”Sh£ works: she works on the fare, 
and works every day.” 

M. CLARE: “What does yens? father do?” 

HR. MOORS: "He works oa the $&m* too.® 

SR. CLARE: R X would Just lilce to ask you sense 
questions. Tell ees shout your school. w 

ER. MOORE: °WeXl , it is not crash good. 

DR, CLARE: “Will you tell me shout it?” 

MR. BOORS: "Well, we don 1 1 have all the things 
that they hai r e got oyer at the other school. That is what 
my parents say.” 

SR. CLARK: X don f t remesbes? one of them saying 
that, by the way. Not one cf thorn volunteered information. 

MR. KOCHS: I Just want to see how you put on 
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the test. 

SR. CLARK: **Vlhat about the white school?" 

MR, MOORE % ”1 hear at heaie that it is fine. I 

hare never been over there. 


IR. CLARK: 

"You hear that it is fine?” 

MR. MOORE: 

°Yea , that is what I hear* 

SR. CLARE: 

ts Why is that?” 

MR. MOORS: 

suppose, for it.® 

°¥©33, they hare got sore money* I 

Da. CLARK: 

“Mho has sssre money?® 

HR. MOORE: 

"The School Board." 

83. CLARK: 

about it? 55 

"riel! > what do you think can be done 

MR. SiSCRE: 

"Well 3 X think we may get a better 


school if *3e keep on fighting about it.” 


m. SLAB'S: 

batter? 3 

"Do you think that things will get 

m. BiQC&B: 

n 0h, yes, i thinlc they are going to 


get better if is© keep HMCP working for us." 


m. Clarks 

people? 3 

K Tell s what do you think of white 

MR. MOORS: 

n 0h, some of them good, seme of them 


bad. I think that is about the way most of my friends 
feel about it.® 
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5R. CLARK: ^Eh&t do you think of colored 


people?* 


HR, MOORS: n 0h* the sane way — some of them 
good# some bad,® 

HR, CLASS: ”What do you think we can do to sake 
things better? 6 

HR. MQGRE: K Mell# just work harder.” 

DR„ CLARE: n Do you think it will get better 
eventually?” 

MS. MOCEE: r, 0h# yes# I think it is getting better 
all the time.” 


&R, CLARE: Shat was the briefest interview we 
have ever had. 

JUDGE DOBIEt Dr, Clark# I hope it won 5 1 em- 
barrass you by asking you to give Mr. Kbore an I, Q. 
rating. 

BE IS. BKKKE: 

Q Doe ter# yeu did not tell them who you were? 

A X did not tell them who X was# and X was really 
mazed that not one of those youngsters asked. Thzt seemed 
to me quite strange. ®iey were hi^i school youngsters s 
they must have known that I had some role# os? same inter- 
estj but not one of those youngsters said to me, {? ¥ell# 
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vihafe is your nsnic?" Or, "T£ho are you?" Or, "b'hav is 
this?" 


Q Did it ever occur to you that the reason for 
that wee tliat Eossbody had explained to them what they 
tsere coming in for and whom. they were going to see? 

A Mi?. Moore , If I imd engaged in any such discussion 
with these youngsters, it would not have been to the advan- 
tage of the interview and the purposes I had in mind. If 
they had raised it, I would have put it as part of ay 
findings, but they did not raise it, and X could not initi- 


ate it siyself and folios the proper use of this method. 

Q. Do you seriously contend that a little 3-minute 
interview? like we have load, or if you stretch it out to 
five minutes, really means anything, carried out on the- 
basic that you have indicated, where a 1?-, 18- , or 19- 
year— old student, who has had this subject discussed day 
in and day out for nearly a year — do you really seriously 
contend that that Eseaas anything except that thoy wanted to 
complain about their school and they wanted to get another 


school? 

A Mr, Moore , 1 don't believe that the results of 
this interview are of any world-shaking importance . I 
don't believe that these results can give us any infonra- 


felon of any value independent of these specific 14 young- 


stes ?s. The only value that these results csa hava — they 
ere two -fold: First, they tell us scsethiag about these 
14 youngsters 2 M the dogbee to which «e can see ?;kat we 
see about these 14 youngsters in the contest of a lot of 
other flings that tre loiow are relevant about a lot of other 
youngsters , and the degree that v?e can see what r*e see in 
these youngsters in many other® reflects and is eoH^psrafele 
to fsh&t we see in hundreds of other youngsters, using other 
methods, seeing them and talking to them in other situa- 
tions* those are the only conditions under which 1 offer 
these materials to the Court. 

Q iks a matter of fact, dess not your whole opinion 
in relation to that interview of those 14 hoys aM girls 
singly coma down to a matter of an inference or- an opinion 
that you, yourself, drat?, with no sore to go on than what 
you have described? 

k Ho, I would sob say that at all. 

0, ¥©11, isn’t that a fact, though? 

A Ho, it is not a fact. As a matter of fact, what 
I see about these 14 youngsters is very real about these 
14 youngsters. You are right, and everyone els© would be 
right in saying that there are certain conditions that salve 
these results what they are, but they are not Just infer- 


ences. 
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lx* you would care* I would like to read you the 
responses of one of these youngsters and you could see that 
It could not possibly be Interpreted as my inference, I 
wants d to ml® the ecssaenfc* that as the morning were on* 

X wished that there were some youngsters as brief* as you 
Here in the interview* but they were not, 

Q Did you get out of that interview any suggestion 
from a single one of the 14 that what they wanted was to go 
over and attend school with the white students? You, did 
net indicate that* and I would like to know if you got any 
suggestions of that sort? 

A 1 think there were only two youngsters who ver- 
balised that the solution to their problem was attendance 
at the white school. But* Eh?. ISoore* you have to see that 
result -hi the light of a very interesting result from these 
1 4 — the shook* the surprise* and in some cases it even 
seemed to me like it could he interpreted as horror* when 
I asked them the sirrple question* about the white 

school?” Sow* this is my interpretation* and X will so 
label its that one of the things that segregation does to 
the Negro youngster* particularly Negro youngsters ia the 
South* who have in their society so many barriers* so many 
aspects of segregation* is to make them almost unable to 
conceive of a non-segregated situation. I found this in 


South Carolina, 2 found this In Arkansas, I found it is foerever 
I tested Negro children In the South -• » that the pattern of 
reaction of* southern Hegro youngsters to segregation is to 
accept segregation as If it were normal. They learn this 
as if — well , it is like tree, tiling ©sygen — that you 
don't think in terms of the white school, you don* t think 
in terms of having the ease things which whites have. 

They ape rigorously conditioned in sase oases not even to 
e ©spare themselves with the whites. 

Q Didn't you get out of these interviews that 
what these children rented — or adults 5 most of them 
are adults, apparently — was a new Negro high school? 

A Yes. I told you that, and I told you why X 
thought this was all they could think of wanting. 

Q, That is your idea about what they wanted. 

A I said it was sy interpretation as indicated 
by the fact that when I said to theei, n What about the 
high school?” They reacted as if this were the last 
possible thing that they could conceive of. 

Q, Now, will you tell the Court any results that 
you were able to identify with respect tothose 14 adolescent 
boys and girls which was attributable to the sere fact that 
they had attended a segregated school, which by law was 
segregated? Now, oust keep your srind on the fact that it 
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was a segregated school by law as distinguished froa a 
school that might have been segregated voluntarily. 

A Well, I think, I&>. Hoove, that one very obvious, 
simple, concrete result that reflected that fact was the 
absolute and ccaaplefe negation of their school. 

Q They Just thought they had a bad school. 

A Hot me of them mentioned even a single positive 
thing about their school. The fact that these youngsters 
— • and this is not an in fereneej 1 think it gCs&ob out of 
he results — to these 14 youngsters the school was a 
symbol of stigma, the school was a symbol of inferiority! 
when they thought of school they thought of deficiencies . 

Q Deficient school . 

A They thought of race when they thought of school,, 

I think this is Important: These youngsters could not 
have a eossioa e ©ns true fc ive , growing, democratic experience 
they thought only of race and racial rejection. 

Q Eos? do you account for the fast 'that in connection 
with your doll tests in those sections of the country where 
there is no segregation by law, that you got the same kind 
of reaction that you do in places where segregation is pro- 
vided by 1 as, as in South Carolina? — That is the only 

place you seem to have tested it in the South. 

A That is not true ; I tested it in Arkansas . 




ms 
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Q Well, you got a similar reaction. Hots do you 
account iOi’ the fact that you ©at the same oa? similar 
reactions in the Sort h, where no- segregation exists by 
Xss?, as you did where it does ezist by Isa? 

A I think that the reaction of children is never 
to just one aspect of their society. These children ap- 
peared to be sensitive to all aspects of their society. 

I think it isas pointed cut that there is segregation in 
parts of the country in Ulrich there is no legal, or legally- 
enforced, segregation. ‘Big child responds to the fact of 
segregation. He responds to the treatment of the Kegr-o in 
era Eiass media — in cur newspapers, on the radio — the 
dialect and menial role which is generally ascribed to 
Heroes — and, X presume , television. ’There are a myriad 
of factors in a society, Worth or South, which influence 
children's reactions. School, though, is a very important 
one of those jssaay factors which fsifluence those children. 
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3Y MR* KOCHS S 

Q, Are you familiar with the fact that one of the 
primary purposes of the BAAGP, as it. lias been announced re- 
peatedly by their representatives, as reported in the press, 
lias been to stir up and foment critical situations that will 
aall attention to this racial problem? 

A X am not — 

ffi. HILL! Just a moment# If counsel is going to 
as It & question; I think he should ash it accurately., 
and X challenge lap# Hoc re to state any place where 
IU\ AC? has been reported as being its policy to foment 
anything* We unquestionably are trying to break up 
segregation; and everybody will admit that. But if he 
is going to ash the question, let him ask it fairly# 

ME* HOOKS: You a yourself, ware? reported in the 
Richmond Press, just after the Mosque case, in connec- 
tion with . lip as.ee. as urging ths people in. 

Riohsnsnd to create these situations that focus at ten- 

* v 

tion on differences in race treatment, and you knew 
you were# 

MR* HILL: X dispute that, and I dispute the fast 
that oven the press reported any such thing* 7, did 
say, and I say it nor, that 1 urged people to exert 
themselves to carry on their rights, whatever their 


A 
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rights were , under the law; they should press for thorn* 
And, going to the Ilosque, being segregated, is a denial 
of their rights, and they ought to go thars and not be 
segregated, and refuse to be segregated, and I say it 
here. 

MR. MOORS; And you have repeatedly, and the press 
has reported it, urged the Negroes in Richmond to try 
to create a situation in the public transportation and 
to tie up all of tli© policeman they can, and all the 
- transit operators. "Sou hmvi that is a fact. 

BY MR. MOORS; 

Q, X ash you, as a matter of fact, do you not knew 
that Is one of the policies of the E&AGP? 

A X certainly qc hot. 

q, Do you deny that? 

A X deny it on the basis of my knowledge. 

Q, You do not know of that? 

JUDGE DOBXS: X think that is as far as you can go 

MR. MOORS: Just one or two more questions and I 
have finished. 

BY MR. MOORES 

Q, X would be interested to know what is your opinion 
as to why- a very substantial number of the students at 
Hampton Institute, where you Bay you taught, come there from 
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non segregates states? rather than to go to institutions 
where there are other kinds of institutions? 

A I am not competent to answer that question. 1 do 
not know the facts. 

BY JUDGE DOBIE: 

Q You think there are a variety of motives and you 
think you could not give a Just generalization; is that not 
correct? 

A That is correct. I do not even know what tha pro- 
portion of the students at Hampton are, that come from seg- 
regated or nonsegregatecl states. 

I.IR. MOORE: Just one mors question. 

BY LIR. MOOREJ 

Ci If I understand your position, you contend that 
in Prince Edward County, where you have never favored us 
with a visit, that even if a school is built there, as the 
evidence has indicated, which will be a better high school 
in building and equipment than any school region # just ao 
good as any high school in Virginia, if you assume that, the 
teachers have Ph B degrees in Education — everyone of then, 
and they have taught for 20 years; end if you assume that 
they are paid salaries in excess of any high school teacher 
in Virginia; that they have brand-new buses to ride to 
school every day in; they have curricula better than any 
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high echooi In the state of Virginia* - you insist that tha 
Negro child in Prinoe Edward County, which you know about 
only frc-m those 14 you inter?! evred, cannot get, in the state 
cf Virginia, equal advantages and innortun* ties as the white 
child? 

A I insist that. Or. Ooori. And I insist it most 

j 

sincerely, because I do not believe material things are as 
important as your question would suggest that they are. 

And I go further. I would say, give them all of these 
material superiorities which you describe in your question, 
and given that a3 part of the education of the Negro child, 
in a segregated situation, these very material tilings which 
you now describe as signs of superiority will, themselves, 
become tainted with stigma; they, themselves, w?ll become 
tlie badge, of personal inferiority. Material tilings have no 
value in themselves. 

5-2 - Q You notice I did not limit the question to physical 

things, tangible things, ae you described x itu I referred 
to curriculum* You may put as much spiritual background in 
it as you choose, end educational background, and everything 
else , except that you will retain the fact of separation. 

t 

A Let me give you an illustration of my point. The 
Jewish people in America have found themselves, in many 

areas in America, rejected and stigmatized, and many times 
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they have tried to fight against this rejection by building 
material demonstrations of value. And the more they at- 
tempt to build the material demonstrations of north and 
value, the more those vory material things become the basis 
upon which they are further stigmatised and they become the 
basia of stereotype. So I will have to answer your question 
that no amount of that kind of material attempt at equality 
ean ever substitute for the kind of essential dignity, &c- 

t 

ceptanee, and humanity, which every human being, without 
regard to his color, his religion, or nationality background , 
must feel, if he is going to be a fully mature and fully 
adult human being. You cannot buy it with bricks and mortar. 

Q, You would agree with me that the Jewish people, 
through all of these 2,000 years, although they have suffered 
hardships at times, as they did in Germany, yet have main- 
tained a great pride of race; do you not agree with that? 

A X think, on some levels, you are quite right, — ■ 
tile Jewish people have been forced to maintain a terrifio 
co lie sion and pride of race, but that is not without Incon- 
sistencies, not without contradiction, and, to use psycholo- 
gical Jargon, not ambivalent. The fact that a person has 
to go around, being overtly proud, shows that he probably, 
deep down, does not know that he is quite that proud. 

Q, There has been very little mixture of Jewish race 
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with other races? 

A I do not feel competent to answer that* 

Q, Do you not agree that the Japanese, who consider 
themselves the Sons of Heaven, have a vary good pride of 
race? 

A I don't ocnsider that a healthy pride of race at 

alio 

Q, St is a pride of race just the same? 

A It is a hind of pride of race which seems to ma 

not to, he consistent with a stable senes of reality or stable 
society. 

Q, Do you not agrc 5 e — 

A I do net agree the pride of race la of value. 

Q Do you not agree that the Chinaman and th© Indian 
have, in their own way, pride of race? 

A When you put the question, B in their own way," I 
suppose I have to agros, — n ln their own way.” 

Q 2 ask you why do you contend that if the Negro 
In Virginia is given equal facilities and equipment and all 
of these other things that I have described to go along with 
it, why can’t the Negro have pride of raoe? Why does he 
want, I surest, to be in the category of what I believe 
someone has described as a "suntanned white man"? 

A I do not think that is the desire. 
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Q, V7hy can’t he have pride in bis own race? 

A I don’t think it is the desire of a Negro to he 

a n suntanned white rnan. t! I think it is the desire of a 
Negro to be a human being and to be treated as a human be- 
ing without regard to shin coic-r. He can only have pride 
In race arid a healthy and mature pride in race when his own 
government does not constantly and continuously tell him, 

!! Hava no pride in race,” by constantly segregating him, con- 
stantly relegating him, to a second-class status. 

q, Let us get right down to brass tacks jin Virginia. 
V/fclch do you coneider would best promote his pride in raco 
in a state as Virginia, where he is a minority group of SO 
to 22 per cent, for him to have school facilities that &r© 
as good as tho whites have, with his own people doing the 
teaching In the school, directing in the school; where h© 
has Ills opportunity for his own development in his own way 
anci Ilia own group, - which would develop pride of mo© bet- 
ter; that situation, or to put him in a situation where the 
great majority of the people resented his presence and did 
everything they could within the law to let him know that 
they resented it? 

A So far as I can see, there is no evidence that 
the first situation which you describe has lod to any de- 
velopment of pride of race, as such, among the maesea Of 
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Negro people* It hao 'been interpreted as rejection. It 
has boen Interpreted as stigma. It hae been used as an in- 
dication of a badge of inferiority. 

Q I ask you this final question: Do you, or not, 
from your studios, and social science, as you have described 
it, believe that so far as the welfare of the Negro in 
Virginia and in the South is concerned, as well as the white 
men, that that -would be best promoted- not by some effort 
to get a court decree, but by a gradual process of trying 
to bring the popular view around to that being the best thing 
to do? 

A I think, that in order to answer your question, I 
need to have a number of tilings defined. A gradual process 
seems to me to be the essence of what you said. Ag a social 
scientist, obviously, I believe that people should be educat- 
ed. I believe that people will be educated and can be edu- 
cated by many different tilings. One of the moot concrete 
ways of educating people, I think, would be for the Govern- 
ment to assume It a responsibilities of protecting the rights 
of all citizens. And I agree with you that when the Govern- 
ment seriously, honestly, and with integrity protect the 
righto of every citizen, without regard to the color of 
that citizen, or the race of that citizen, or creed, that 
that, in itself, will be a significant educational experience 
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for the masses of people and will start them on the road 
to understanding that in a democracy this Is the way human 
beings must and have to behave. 

Q Kbw can you seriously make that contention, when 
there are only 17 of the 48 states that have tills separation 
by law, and you admit, as you are obliged to do, that In 
the remaining states the same sort of conditions exist a3 
to raoe consciousness and discriminations in other places? 

A Mr. Moore, I did not say M the same sort of condi- 
tions. 

JUDGE DOBIEs You said, ” similar 

THE V/ IT NESS : That is right. And I think there 

5.3 a very significant distinction. 

BY UR. MOORE: 

Q, Are not the worst eandltidns in this country ex- 
isting in places like Hew York and Chicago and Michigan, 
where there is no lawful separation; aren 5 1 they about some 
of the worst places in tele country? 

A I just could not say that. I would not say s worst 3 
conditions in the United States exist in New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 


MR* MOORE: Thank you, sir. 

JUDGE DOBIE; Anything further? 

MR. CARTER: I want to ask him one question 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

BY MR. CARTER: 

Q Did anyone, other than you. know what questions 
you were going to put to those 14 children? 

A Absolutely not. In fact, it was important that no 
one knew It. 

Q, Were you given any Indication by the answers or 
the attitude of the children that they were ooaohed and told 
what to do about the answers any way? 

A Wo; there was no evidence of coaching. There was 
among some of the children evidence of a little shyness in 
the beginning, but as we went on. they got over it. 

MR, CARTER: That is all. 

JUDGE DOB IE: All right;. Dr. Clark. 


MR, ROB INS GM : It the Court please, the plaintiffs 
rest, sir. 


MR. MOORE: We are ready. 


